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particularly susceptible to the beguilements of abstract political
theory, provided it was put to them in a simple form and one
likely to benefit their pockets. It was England's fate that the
leader of her great traditionalist party during the second quarter
of the nineteenth century was himself a man of this class. For
all his Harrow and Oxford gloss of classical-learning, the
leader of the gentlemen of England in the fatal crisis of their
history was a Lancashire millowner's son. Sir Robert Peel was
a man of splendid talents and industry but, like those from
wbom he sprang, he was not at home with original ideas. And
finding himself in an age of rapid and revolutionary change
called upon to steer a course in which his. instinct would give
him little guide, he was compelled periodically to borrow ideas
from others. He did so unconsciously and for that reason with
uncritical zeal.

His betrayal of the traditional system he had been elected to
defend was as unconscious as it was gradual. Because of his
English incapacity for grasping theoretical principles, Peel
never saw the corn laws and the protective system of which
they were the core as anything but a collection of fiscal instru-
ments. That underlying them might be an enduring principle
of government giving continuity to national life, and strength
and security to unborn generations, never occurred to his mind.
Like most of his countrymen, he began by accepting the corn laws
as a matter of course, and ended by swallowing whole the doctrine
that destroyed them. The theory of Free Trade was novel, easy
to understand and ably and persistently expounded: the ancient
principle of state it ignored remained unstated.
I Throughout the first half of the nineteenth century the
country, largely as a result of the anarchy created by its own
feverish pursuit of quick profits in foreign markets, suffered
from a series of commercial crises. These increased in intensity
with the growth of the system. Various attempts were made
to explain them. At one time they were attributed to the unre-
presentative nature of the unreformed House of Commons.
After the Reform Bill a new scapegoat was sought. It was on
the Corn Laws, now assailed by the brilliant oratory and
pamphleteering of the League, that the blame was laid. The
same simple explanation was held to cover every suffering
endured by the industrial masses. Cheap bread was the open
'sesame which would solve all difficulties. The selfish and stupid